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HOW TO PAINT ON CHINA. 




NEVERS FAIENCE POT. 



I. — MATERIALS. 

There are 
many things 
used to paint 
upon in min- 
eral or China 
colors. Tiles, 
dishes, cups 
and saucers, 
vases, and 
plaques are 
among those 
used by ama- 
teurs. Oval 
slabs, square 
slabs, round 
slabs, sleeve- 
buttons, lock- 
ets, dress-but- 
tons, shawl- 
pins, crosses, 
napkin-rings, 
menu cards, 
card-holders and horse-shoes are also used. A china 
plate or saucer is decidedly the 
best to begin upon. A tile is, in- 
deed, perfectly flat, but the sur- 
face, is not as fine, and the colors 
do not spread as well upon it. 
The same is true of ordinary vases 
or plaques of earthenware. Plaque 
is a French name for plate, but 
it is not exactly a plate, but more 
like a large saucer, without the 
wide rim of the plate on the outer 
edge. China plaques can be bought ' 
in sizes from eight inches to twenty 
inches across. For the smallest 
size the price is forty cents, and 
from that price up to four and five 
dollars. Plaques serve both for 
ornament and for use. Framed 
in velvet, plush, or gilt, or even 
without a frame, they are beauti- 
ful upon the wall. They are also 
used for fruit or cake dishes. 
French china is not only easier to 
paint, but the painting looks better 
after firing than on cheaper wares. 
In selecting china for painting, 
reject pieces that have cracks, or 
specks, or bubbles in the glaze ; 
these are apt to break in firing 
again. French china varies but 
little in price, and a good variety 
is to be found in every city in 
the land. English and American 
china fires well, is of good text- 
ure, and is cheaper, as well as a 
little heavier. 

Paints. — There are two kinds 
of paints used for china painting 
— paints in tubes and paints in 
powders. The first are already 
mixed with oil to keep them 
moist ; to the second the oil must 
be added. The tube paints are 
of French or German manufact- 
ure. Lacroix colors (French) are 
used extensively in this country 
and in Europe. They are per- 
fectly reliable and easily man- 
aged. The powdered colors are also reliable, but not 
quite so easily managed by amateurs. Still, having 
learned to use the paints, some of the English colors 
will be a great addition to the palette. The French 
colors can also be obtained in powder if desired. The 
paints in powder, either French or English, are to be 



preferred if one's supply is to be kept for years, and 
in any climate. The prices of the tube colors vary 
from eighteen cents to one dollar. The common 
colors are twenty-five cents. The powdered colors 
are put up in bottles, and cost about the same. 

Palette. — The palette is a square of ground glass, 
a quarter of an inch thick ; 6 x 6 inches or 8 x 8 inches 
are good sizes, and cost forty and fifty cents. Tiles 
or old plates can be used for this purpose, but on ac- 
count of the slight roughness in the surface, the glass 
is much better to rub the paints upon. 

Knife. — The palette knife can be of steel or horn. 
Much has been written and said about the injury done 
the paints by mixing them with a steel knife. In my 
own experience I. have never noticed anything of the 
kind, yet would advise a thin horn knife if it could be 
procured. Steel and horn knives cost about the same 
— thirty-five or forty cents. 

Oils. — The oils used for painting on china are, 
first, the fat oil, or oil of turpentine ("essence de 
grasse," as it is generally labelled) ; second, either 
oil of lavender, oil of cloves, or oil of anise. The 
first, or oil of turpentine, is used to thoroughly mix 
the paint ; the second, or oil of lavender, is used to 
thin the paint in order to work well. The oil of tur- 
pentine you can make by leaving a tablespoonful or 
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two of ordinary spirits of turpentine in a saucer ex- 
posed to the air or sun a few days. As soon as it has 
thickened it is ready for use. The oil of lavender, 
used for making the paint thinner, can be dispensed 
with, if not to be obtained, and spirits of turpentine 
be used in its place. The lavender is to be preferred, 



because the turpentine dries more rapidly, and there- 
fore the paint cannot be manipulated as readily. The 
price of the " essence de grasse" per half ounce bot- 
tles is thirty cents ; of the oil of lavender, twenty 
cents. Spirits of turpentine can be bought for fifteen 
cents a quart. There are two other oils used in 
painting on china— grounding oil and erasing oil ; the 
price of each is twenty- five cents per half ounce bot- 
tle. The former is used for making a colored back- 
ground in this way : Rub the china with the oil, and 
then before it dries dust on the dry paint with a large, 
dry brush ; a piece of cotton or wool may also be 
used. This is not the only method of making a back- 
ground. You can take paint from the tube and thin 
it with lavender, and put it on with a brush in the 
usual way, and " dab" it (see dabber explained far- 
ther on) until smooth. Now, it often happens that 
you wish to remove portions of a background in order 
to put in other colors (as a tree against the sky). 
First draw the design on the background with a pen- 
cil ; then with a brush dipped in the erasing oil, paint 
over all the background that is to be removed ; this 
loosens the background. Next, roll up a piece of cot- 
ton cloth to a fine point, and rub off the background, 
taking care not to disturb the edges of the design. A 
knife is convenient to remove small portions, as the 
stems of flowers, delicate curves 
in leaves or flowers. Spirits of 
turpentine may also be used to re- 
move backgrounds. It is not as 
good as the erasing oil, but for 
large surfaces it is less expensive. 
This work is exceedingly delicate 
and requires the utmost patience 
and neatness. 

Dabbers.— These are of two 
kinds. One isa short, thick brush, 
flat on the end ; the other a piece 
of fine chamois skin, stretched 
over a bit of cotton — the . skin 
gathered up and tied together, 
forming a handle. 

Muller. — A glass muller, 
costing thirty-five cents, is conve- 
nient to have, but not absolutely 
necessary. 

Brushes. — A variety of brushes 
complete the outfit. The best are 
imported, of black or red sable. 
A dozen brushes of graduated 
sizes can be bought for seventy- 
five cents. Select six working to 
a point, and six working flat. 
The larger sizes are to be prefer- 
red ; select two fine ones working 
to a point, for fine places in the 
work. A large brush for ground- 
ing, and one larger than those in- 
cluded in the dozen spoken of, com- 
plete a good variety and number 
for decorative work. The larger 
brushes will cost twenty-five and 
fifty cents each. Some persons use 
the red sable brushes from "their 
box of oil-painting materials. It 
is not safe to do this unless they 
have been thoroughly cleaned, first 
with hot suds, and then with alco- 
hol. There is still another objec- 
tiont While they might answer 
very well for fine lines of stems 
and so forth, they are not at all 
good for a surface of any breadth. 
New water-color brushes are bet- 
ter, if the proper kind cannot be obtained, but they 
must be perfectly clean. A little spirits of turpentine 
in a glass, in which to wash the brushes while working, 
and a bottle of alcohol to cleanse them thoroughly 
when the work is finished, will be found extremely 
useful. L. S. Kellogg. 



